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THE ART AMATEUR. 



QoFPfgpnllFIltF. 

BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA- 
TION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter— not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in 
detail; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to 
art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

SCALE OF CHARGES : 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3-co 

For each additional one in the same lot i.oo 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot 1.00 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 

MINIATURE PAINTING. 

F. M. W., JR., New Orleans, and SUBSCRIBER, Flo- 
rida. — In painting miniatures, either oil or water colors may be 
used, though water colors are generally preferred. The work may 
be done on ivory or porcelain. Sometimes fine, heavy cardboard 
is employed, and the painting is done over a photograph ; but this 
is not considered legitimate. For water-color miniature painting 
use the transparent moist colors on ivory or porcelain. For paint- 
ing on cardboard or over a photograph, the opaque colors are pref- 
erable. No medium but water is needed, and not too much of 
that. When painting on ivory or porcelain with oil colors, mix a 
little turpentine with the colors. Use very small brushes, and a 
magnifying glass, if necessary. Flat pointed sables are the best 
for oil miniatures, and fine pointed camel's-hair brushes for the 
water colors. Paint with fine, small, careful touches. 

ART BOOKS AND ART SCHOOLS. 

D. K. M., Toronto. — The most important art school 
in Philadelphia is the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. This 
is conducted by competent teachers, and is very thorough in its 
art courses. We know of no private art school there where we 
could advise you to place your daughter. 

F. M. W., Jr., New Orleans.— (1) Mr. Fowler's book is 
the one used by the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. It treats 
of the modern methods of painting as taught in Paris. It is very 
practical and clear in style. Mr. Collier is an Englishman, 
and his manner of teaching is very different. (2) In tap- 
estry painting dye colors are used ; they are washed on and 
scrubbed into the cloth with fiat and round bristle brushes. 
A series of valuable, practical articles on " Tapestry Painting" 
have been running 
through The Art 
Amateur for some 
months. 

J. I. F., Lynch- 
burg, Va. — A clear 
and practical book 
which begins at the 
"very beginning" is 
"Charcoal and Cray- 
on Drawing," by 
Frank Fowler. It is 
published by Cassell 
&Co., and the price 
is $2.50. As you do 
not say whether it is 
in drawing or paint- 
ing you need instruc- 
tion, we mention also 
the valuable little 
handbook on "Oil 
Painting" by the 
same author. We 
refer you to the an- 
nouncement of our 
new bureau of ex- 
pert criticism, where, 
for a moderate fee, 
students can receive 
criticism of their 
work, with personal 
letters of instruction 
and advice regard- 



ing their studies. Your first letter did not reach us ; it was proba- 
bly lost in the mail. 

J. 0. W., Rumford, R. I., and L. A. M., San Jose, Cal. 
— Please note our answer to "J. I. F." The Art Amateur has 
established an instruction bureau, to which amateurs may send 
their work for criticism and receive personal letters of instruction 
on any points desired. The terms for this service, which are very 
moderate, will be found in another column of the magazine. If 
you would study certain good, practical art books, and send your 
work occasionally for criticism to The Art Amateur, there is no 
reason why you should not accomplish a good deal by studying 
at home, as you wish. A full course of study will be suggested, 
with the proper books, upon receipt of the fee for criticism and 
a personal letter of advice especially suited to your case. 

A Reader, Brooklyn. — We have no knowledge of 
any "cheap art school in Brooklyn, or free drawing-school." 



ETCHING ON GOLD, IVORY AND STEEL. 

Reader.— (1) To etch on gold apply a coating of 
asphalte varnish on the surface ; then draw with a steel point what 
is to be etched, and, after walling the piece in with wax or common 
putty, pour on some aqua regia or nitrochlorohydric acid. Aqua 
regia is made of two parts of nitric acid and one part of muri- 
atic. According to the quality of the gold the proportions may 
be slightly changed. (2) To etch on ivory is done in much the 
same way, coating the surface with asphalte, etc. The nitric acid 
is diluted with water. Great care should be exercised in watch- 
ing the progress of the work. (3) To etch on steel proceed in 
the same way, but for fine work use the following solution : 
three parts nitric acid, three parts acetic acid, five parts water ; or 
two drachms each of sulphate of copper, sulphate of alum, and 
muriate of soda mixed with one and a half ounces of strong 
acetic acid. 

HOW TO CLE A N OLD BR USHES. 
Sir : I see sometimes inquiries in The Art Amateur 
concerning cleansing brushes. No doubt those desiring informa- 
tion often have brushes carelessly laid aside and left so until the 
paint has become thoroughly encrusted upon them. For such let 
me give my method of cleansing, which I learned from experience: 
Take a teaspoonful of concentrated lye, put it in a cupful of 
warmish water ; place the brush in the solution and allow it to 
remain a few minutes or until the paint begins to soften, which 
you tell in the usual manner of working between the fingers ; now 
rub it on a little soap and again into the solution until all the 
paint comes off. If it does not come easily, add a little more lye, 
but do it cautiously, as if the solution is weak it is only a matter 
of patience, whereas if too strong it will injure the brush. When 
it is clean rinse in water, shake the brush, dip it in a little sweet 
oil or poppy oil and allow it to remain so oiled for an hour or 
two ; then it is fit for use. Any old paint or varnish brush can 
be cleaned thus, either sable or hog-hair, without injury, render- 
ing it as soft and flexible as a new one. A can of lye costs fifteen 
cents and will last for a long time ; it can be had at any grocery 
store. I have some brushes which I have often cleaned in this 
way during the last two years, and they are as good as when I 
bought them. Subscriber. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Hampton, Montreal. — There are no " extra " colored 
studies or any other supplements issued with The Art Amateur. 
Your subscription entitles you to everything published with the 
magazine. We have only one subscription price, and one price 
for single numbers. Any newsdealer who tells you otherwise tries 
to impose upon you. The number of the supplements for each 
issue is always stated above the frontispiece ; so there is really no 
reason why there should be any doubt on the subject in the mind 
of any one. 
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TILE DESIGN (VENUS BORNE TO THE ISLE OF CYTHERIA). BY FLAXMAN. 

PUBLISHED FOR " CHINA PAINTER," MILWAUKEE. 



M. L. S., Belmont, O. — The Jonquil and Narcissus 
design for a glove-case was given in The Art Amateur, May, 1887. 

L. L. E. — For painting on leather, use the ordinary oil 
colors, but mix turpentine with them on the palette. This will 
dry out the oil and prevent it from being absorbed by the leather. 
Use flat bristle brushes, and put on plenty of color. Let it be- 
come a little stiff on the palette before applying it. In the smaller 
touches and where careful drawing is necessary use small flat- 
pointed sables instead of bristle brushes. 

A Subscriber, Bay City, Mich. — When china is 

spoiled in a kiln there is no remedy for it, as it is in the glaze, and 
cannot be disturbed in any way. If you use acid it will remove 
the glaze off the china. 

F., Cortland, N. Y., writes : " I have an engraving of an 
Italian seaport painted by Salvator Rosa, engraved by Samuel 
Middiman, published March 25th, 1800, by John & Josiah Boy- 
dell. What is it worth ?' — Five or six dollars if in good condi- 
tion. 

Mrs. L. B., Belmont, N. Y.— Undoubtedly the state- 
ment was an exaggeration. The W. T. Walters gallery in Bal- 
timore and the W. H. Vanderbilt collection in New York, among 
private galleries, easily excel it in modern pictures, and, compared 
with public galleries, it is easily surpassed by the Corcoran in 
Washington and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

E. W. O., St. Paul, asks : " What is the preparation 
used with paint which has been on blotting paper or in some 
other way had the oil drawn from it, to use it on cloth in tapestry 
painting r" The medium asked for is probably spirits of turpen- 
tine. This is mixed with oil colors when painting on glass, wood, 
or any textile fabric. A preparation called decoline is also much 
used for this purpose. 

N. A., Rochester. — We make it a rule not to pass any * 
criticism upon living artists in our published answers to corre- 
spondents. 

R. C, Philadelphia. — No process for bleaching rams' 
horns is known, so far as we can learn from inquiries made among 
persons who are in the trade. The beauty of such horns lies 
largely in their natural color, and those for your gun-rack would 
doubtless look more artistic if untampered with. 

Decorators, Toronto. — Ferrari, 120 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, is recommended to us as a good man for " papier- 
mache* ornaments for interior decorations." 

L. L., Whitesbro, Tex. — Designs specially announced 
to be given during the year must have precedence ; but we shall 
try to give soon, in addition, those you ask for. 

F. T., Oswego, N. Y. — By consulting the illustrations 
of coats-of-arms in Debrett's " Peerage," you will probably find 
an engraving of the one you seek. This is an English publica- 
tion, and can be procured from any public library. There is an 
office for investigating and procuring heraldic designs which you 
might apply to. They advertise to supply everything of the kind. 
This is to be found in the Society Library Building, University 
Place, above Thirteenth Street, New York. 

N. H. S., Granville, O. — To clean your prints, soak 
them in a weak, clear solution of chloride of lime until they be- 
come white, and then soak them in running water. Steep them 
for half an hour in water containing a very little hyposulphite of 
soda to neutralize any remaining trace of the chloride of lime, 
and dry them between sheets of blotting-paper under pressure. 

H., Syracuse. — Acid may be used for staining almost 
any wood a dark brown. It would be possible, by a combination 
of yellow and red stains, to produce the color of mahogany on 
almost any of our common woods. 

Amateur, Cardington, O. — If your proposed " holi- 
day gift-book" has real merit, there will probably be little 

trouble in finding a 
publisher for it. Such 
firms as Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, J. B. Lippin- 
cott& Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 
are always ready to 
take anything which 
promises to be popu- 
lar. The illustrations 
must be, of course, 
original and well ex- 
ecuted. Pen draw- 
ings are not engrav- 
ed, but reproduced 
by a photographic 
process which gives 
a relief plate to print 
from. There are 
specially prepared 
"tint" papers sold 
which can be drawn 
on by a combination 
of ink and crayon 
and then reproduced 
by photo-engraving 
process for printing 
from; but they are 
not readily obtained, 
having only a very 
limited sale. 



